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SPEECH OF GOVERNOR SEYMOUR 


AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The Governor appeared on the stage at eight 
o'clock, attended by the Committee v’ the Key- 
stone Club. The hall was instinct with iife avd 
enthusiasm in an instant. 
arose, and. three stirring cheers greeted the 
speaker. The enthusiasm could not be quieted. 

heer followed cheer, shout echoed shout. At 
length Mr. Vaux conquered a temporary peace, 
and introduced Governor Seymour. 

Mr. Seymour arose amidst the wildest and 
most uncontrollable enthusiasm, He said, — 


GOVERNOR SEYMOUR'S ADDRESS. 


Frettow-Citizens: I am suffering great 
ain from illness, and therefore must crave your 
indulgence while I attempt to speak;to you 
with regard to the great issues which, at this 
time, agitate the-minds of the American people. 
I stand before you, to-night, impressed with the 
magnitude of these issues, I stand before you 
an earnest, man. I may hold mistaken views, 
but God knows I utter no word which is not 
prompted by the deep convictions of my judg- 
ment. (Cheers:) I do not stand here to-night 
in the spirit of intolerance, or to excite your 
_passions or your prejudices against that, portion 
of our fellow-citizens who do not agree with 
us in political sentiment. If I am honored by 
the presence of one of those who differ with us 
in regard to our duty at thistime,I ask of him 
that, for the moment, he will lay aside his pre- 
judices and listen to me while I shall, attempt 
to show. him, with entire respect, why I believe 
that itis not in the power of this administra- 
tion to save the Union, and. that to, place. that, 
, administration. in power for four years more, 
would be. dangerous to. the. liberties of. the 
Union... (Loud cheering.) _ I do not. claim.su- 
perior wisdom. I do. not claim. for the Demo, 
cratic. party unerring judgment... I do: not,ask 
our Republican friends to, yield to usin any de- 
gree, but simply, to listen to the wisdom of our 
athers.. I ask them to return to the paths they. 
trod when, our country was great and proepar 
ous. (Applause.) I look upon public affairs 


The entire audience © 


from a peculiar stand-point; one which gives 
me opportunities of seeing the waste of this ter- 
rible war in which we are engaged. The State 
of New York, since the commencement of this 
war, has sent about. three hundred and fifty 
thousand men to the field. We haye contrib- 
uted in our due proportion—as the State of 
Pennsylvania and other States in this confeder- 
acy have contributed their just quota to sustain 
the armies of the, government in the contest 
in which it is engaged... You know that under 
the peculiar, organizations of the State gov- 
ernments, the, governors of the .respective 
States have many opportunities of knowing of 
the progress of the war better than the admin- 
istration at. Washington. It has been my duty 
to commission the oflicers. of the State, of 
New York. It.has, been my duty to give 
commissions) to the, young men of that. State 
who have gone. forth inthe bloom and beauty. 
and pride of their manhood, alas, many of them 
never to return. to. their. peaceful homes, and 
the embraces of their families. , (Applause.) I 
have: seen, much of the waste of this terrible 
war, in sweeping our young men into early 
graves, or imposing upon our country unwonted 
taxation that, in. various forms, has: been im- 
posed. upon, the country, to enable it to carry 
on, the war to a successful issue. Standing then 
amid} new-made graves — the graves | of 
hundreds and thousands of our strong and 
vigorous young men — the hope of.our country, 
—— we should, be recreant to our duty, false to 
liberty, ,and, untrue to the memory of our fa- 
thers, if we did not call this administration to 
judgment, and.demand of them an account of 


| the blood and treasure that, they have called 
| for, and. which has been so freely poured forth 


at their command, —(Applause.). 
Under the Constitution of the United States, . 
it. is notonly, our right but our. duty to sit in 


| judgment upon the policy, of that administration, 


We are to do this, not. in any spirit of passion or 
prejudice, but as it becomes men entrusted with 
the great liberties conferred upon us by the Con- - 
stitution of the land. (Repeated cheors.) 


/ 
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This war has now been carried on for three 
years. This government has had placed at its 
disposal about two million five hundred thou- 
sand men. ‘There has been no demand made 
upon the country for money that has not been 
responded to by all classes of citizens. I appeal 
to you, my Republican friends, if this is not true. 
While we have differed from you on questions 
of. policy—while.we have thought that this ad- 
ministration was not conducting the war on 
ight principles—I appeal to you in this hour of 
our country’s danger to know’ whether we, as 
well as you, have not made a free response to 
the demands which our government has made 
upon us? (Applause.) I do not propose,to go 
into any history of the war. I accept the fact 
that we are at war. I accept the fact that the 
country is now brought to the extreme verge of 
peril, and the questions to-night are not the 
questions of the past. We are not to ask our- 
selves what brought the war about. The ques- 
tion is how the country, can ‘preserve its exist- 
ence and perpetuate its liberties? Draw the 
curtain over the past, and let us in ‘the spirit of 
true manhood, without reference to past differ- 
ees, determine what we shall do to save the 
‘ country. (Tremendous cheering.) We have 
given to this administration, as I have said, 
more than two millions of men. You know how 
stan their demands have been met. You 
now that from time to time they have prom- 
ised us. decisive results, and you know how 
these expectations nave been disappointed 
(Cheers.). When this war: was commenced 
the government relied npon two forces to pro- 
duce submission to its authority. One was the 
force of the armies, and the second was’ the 
force of the policy of the government. Why 
have we continued the war for these four years 
without causing the South to submit to our 
arms? Is it because our people have not given 
to the government all the support it demanded ? 
Has it been because’ our sons and brothers who 
have gone forth to the contest have been un- 
true'and recreant in the hour of conflict? I 
repel the charge, if any man be found base 
enough to make it. (Great Applause.) ‘I 
admit that the war has been waged with vary- 
ing ‘fortune. I admit that we have sustained 
disaster as well as gained victories, but I con- 
tend that never in the history of the world have 
a people responded to the call of a government 
as our people have responded to the call of this 
administration, and never has such heroism been 
displayed as has been displayed by our armies 
in the field. (Applause.) “The administration 
has been gratified in every wish; and war is not 
at/an end,‘noris peace restored. Has the army 
failed'in:its duty ?. “Go to the swamps of Vir- 
ginia, go to the sea-coast of South Carolina, go 
tothe tropical fields of Louisiana, and you will 
find everywhere the graves of the American 
soldier. ‘The soil of Virginia is become to us a 
sacred soil in’ a new-and a terrible significance. 
Cheers.) | ‘ 
seAtthe beginni 


ng of the war, the administra- 
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tion said that, if we would give them seventy- 
five thousand men, they would put down resist- 
ance. You gave them seventy-five thousand 
men, and the resistance was not put down. I 
do not find fault with the administration for not 
accomplishing this with an inferior force, but 1 
do insist that, when they assumed charge of the 
government of the country, they were bound 
to ‘have ‘known: more of the resources, of the 
South; they were bound to have known more 
of the character of our countrymen. (Great 
applause.) Do you remember that, three or 
four years ago, it was unsafe for any man to 
stand up in this community and attempt to show 
the resources and strencth of the South? These 
things were overlooked in the spirit of arro- 
gance, and we were told that all this resistance 
could be crushed out withsa little force, and if 
any one did not believe it he was disloyal to his 
country, and held treasonable views. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) Now, I say that our armies, 
after they were filled to their proper proportions, 
did accomplish all that was required of them. 
They said, close up the Mississippi River, seal u 

the ports of the South, and the rebellion will die 
of itself (Laughter), the South is not sclfsus- 
taining. The Mississippi River was closed. 
The ports of the South were sealed, and the re- 
bellion didnot die. Then larger armies were 
needed, and the whole world was astonished ‘at 
the call for six hundred thousand men. The 
ery was changed. They now said; open the 
Mississippi River, give us control of the great 
highway of the West, and it will bring peace 
and the submission of the South. Vicksburg 
was taken (Applause), and the Mississippi was 
open for the transport of our armies and the 
munitions of war. Not only was Vickburg cap- 
tured, but the army of Pemberton was destroy- 
ed. West of the Mississippi River there was 
not an organized force of any respectable 
strength opposing the Union troops. “Leée’s army 
was defeated at Gettysburg. Following these 
victories the country gave the government six 
or seven hundred thousand men to add to the 
armies in the field; and more, the people, think- 
ing that they could trust this administration, 
gave them also political’ power, so that they 
stood nine months ago not only a government 
at the head of the greatest armies ever known 
in history, but a government that, as the elec- 
tions in the free States showed, was sustained by 
the people through the whole Union. 

I believe that all, notwithstanding political 
views and political prejudices, will admit that 
our armies have done their work. We, in 
common with our Republican friends, have 
honored the names of Grant and Farragut, 
Sherman, Sheridan, and all the ‘heroes of ‘the 
war. We deny that their efforts-have been 
unsuccessful; and the blame of continued’ war 
is not with our armies. The’ blame rests else- 
where. It is the administration which has 
failed to bring this war to'a close. ‘(Repeated 
and prolonged cheering.) “I aver that’ the 
failure is only due to the ‘policy’ of the ad- 


ministration. | (Applause.) “I aver that our 
aymies have not only overcome the forces of 
=: armed resistance, but have done it while at 
; every step they have been hindered by the 
action of the Government at Washington. 
The livesof the people of the North have 
been cut off, and ‘the progress of our armies 
at the South, obstructed by measures of the 
adininistration; which have been most fatal to 
us in the prosecution of the war. (Loud ap- 
plause.) I'do not merely deal in argumenta- 
tive’ speculations. I call your attention to 
what our armies have done.’ ‘The army, more 
than two years ago, gave us possession of 
Louisiana and the great commercial port of 
New Orleans.” For two years the administra- 
tion has had its own way there. What has 
been the result of those two years of gov- 
ernment? "They haye not tranquillized one 
foot’ of land. ‘Every man knows that the 
civil, political, and pusiness condition of that 
State is worse to-day than it was when the 
arinies of our country handed it over to the 
contro! of the administration at Washington. 
(Loud applause.) 

Tn order to determine how far the adminis- 
tration at) Washington has availed itself of 
our victories, I call you to the condition of 
our country at the outset of this war and 
then to its condition to-day. Our armies, at 
an cnormous expenditure of life and of treas- 
ure to you and to the people of every north- 
ein State, have battled couragely southward. 
But what has the administration done behind 
them? We have it from their own lips; it 
is set forth in their own edicts and their own 
orders, —the orders which have been issued 
bythe generals in the field with the sanction 
of the administration, — that rebellious discon- 
tent has travelled northward as our armies 
have fought ‘their way to the South. The 
State of Missouri remained in this Union of 
its own will; there was love enough there for 
the Union to’ put down resistance to the 
_authority of the General Government at the 
very outset. How is it to-day, after three 

ears’ of rule of the administration at Wash- 
ington? You are compelled to make con- 
tributions in men and‘ in money, to hold in 
the Unitn, by force, a State which originally 
was with us of its own will. 

Look at the condition of Kentucky, one of 
the most-glorious States in the Union, which in 
former times gaye us statesmen whose names 
we love to remember— the names of Clay and 
of Crittenden, and associated with the memory 
of Jackson. When armed resistance to the 
authority of the Government first began, the 
te of Kentucky resolved to stand by us. 

ey severed the ties of consanguinity ; they 
broke away from the dearest associations of 
relationship ; and you remember with what joy 
we hailed such men as Wickliffe, Guthrie, and 
Crittenden, who stood by the flag and Constitu- 
tion of our land. But since the Government 
at Washington has taken the control of that 
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State in handall has changed. ‘The presence 


od ¢ 


of armies there is now required, and those men’ 
who were with us at the outset now come here 
to téll you of the injury and insult to which 
they have ‘been subjected. My friends, it 
would bring tears into the eyes of the strong~ 
ést men in this audience if they could listen ‘to 
the recitals of men like Wickliffe, Guthrie, and 
others, when they tell of the insults and wrongs 
heaped, not upon men alone, but upon women, 
refined women. I ask;in God’s name, in this 
land of ours, are men solost to all sense of man- 
hood, that they would tear the gentle sister and 
the loving wife from their homes, because they 
still cherish a love for one who may be fighting 
underthe flag of the South? Now, I care not 
how severely war may be waged against ‘men, 
but I do protest in the name of all civilization } 
T do protest by the love we bear to our families’; 
T do protest in the name of the most sacred Te- 
lationships that, to punish a woman for an €x- 
hibition of true womanhood, for clinging with 
clove and tenderness even to the erring, is a 
mean tyranny unparalleled in history. (Great 
applause.) I met tliose men, a few days since, 
at Chicago. Their forms, their countenances, 
all about them bore the air of true eae 
and when they stated in the convention t 
wrongs and outrages to which they had been 
subjected by an ungrateful administration, — an 
administration which clung to them like fright- 
ened children in the early hours of peril, —it 
drew tears into every eye; and we felt there 
could be’no hope from an administration that 
could sink so far below the level of manhood as 
to heap such insult upon the people of Ken- 
tucky. What has the administration done for 
the Union in its management of that great 
State ? 

But go a little farther eastward, to the State 
of Maryland. It is, perhaps, doubtful what 
course that State would have taken, if left free 
to act for itself; But, I ask you, if, for the past 
three years, the control of the Government, in 
shaping its policy and its domestic relationships, 
has been of a character that tended to brin 
that State back to its allegiance? (Cries © 
“No, no”) You know it to be true, that men 
of that State, who clung with patriotic devotion 
to'the flag of their country, are to-day writh- 
ing under the injustice of this Government, and 
cursing it from their very hearts, because they 
have been thus trampled upon? ( That’s so,” 
and applause.) Within three days, a general, 
who holds military control in that State, ordered 
the only paper there which had put up the 
name of George B: McClellan (tremendous 
and continued cheering) for the presidency, to 
bé suppressed. The people of ¥ aryland were 
undertaking the discharge of a great and sol- 
emn duty when they entered into this presiden- 
tial canvass. It is their right to criticise the 
action of this administration. What reason 
was given (and I invite your particular atten- 
tion to it)—- what reason was ‘given for this 
action? If the paper had violated the laws, 
why not bring the proprietors into court ? why 
‘not make some charge against them ? But the 
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order states that the commanding officer fears 
there will be popular violence. We are actu- 
ally told that within forty miles of the very 
eapital itself, under the shadow of the vast 
armies we have given to it, the administration 
cannot guarantee protection to citizens in the 
exercise of their chartered rights. When your 
delegates met at Chicago, for the purpose of 
placing a: presidential ticket in nomination, an 
order was issued by another general (and it 
has not been disavowed), that the people of 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana — States that placed 
Mr. Lincoln in the presidential chair; that gave 
him overwhelming majorities—should not be 
permitted to purchase powder, shot, ammuni- 
tion, or arms of any description. And thus 
you are told by another order that, as I said, 
while our armies are battling southward, rehel- 
lious.discontent is travelling northward, until it 
has reached the lakes, and in three great States: 
of this Union, this administration has lost confi- 
dence in the people — aye, and the people have 
- lost confidence in it. (Great applause.) I will 
not follow this subject further, but I implore 
each man, within the sound of my voice, to lay 
the map of our country before him; then to 
take the edicts of generals and the legislation 
of Congress, and see how far, by the showing 
of the administration and its friends, discontent 
has spread itself since the commencement of 
this war. Is it not then a gross wrong to the 
people of this country, and to the armies of the 
country, for them to point you to the battle- 
field, and tell you that there is but one way to 
restore the integrity of this Government, and 
that by force, and force alone. They tell you 
this to divert your attention from the fact that 
they have not only signally failed to cooperate 
with the army and to avail themselves of vic- 
tories, but have undone the work of the sgol- 
dier, and made it impossible for themselves to 
restore the Union whether we have victories or 
not. (Applause. 
I will assume that in the next thirty days the 
army of Lee is destroyed; that of Hood an- 
nibilated, and every form of organized opposi- 
tion is driven out of the field; and then our Re- 
papiean friends, who have looked forward hope- 
ully to victories that were to bring us peace | 
and upion, will see for the first time the full 
measure of the impolicy of the acts of the. ad- 
ministration. Yor the first time, they will see 
the dangerous position into which our country 
has drifted, amid the smoke, and carnage. of 
battle. These victories will only establish mili- 
tary governments at the South, to be upheld at 
expense of northern lives and treasure. 
They will bring no real peace if they only in- 
troduce a system of wild theories which. will 
waste as war wastes; theories which will bring 
us to bankruptcy and ruin. The administra- 
tidn cannot give us union or peace after vic- 
tories. (Applause.) Men of Pennsylvania, I 
remember that in former years our country, 
under the policy of conservative men, increased 
from a people of three millions to.a nation of 
thirty millions; that within the lifetime of one 


man it, advanced ‘from a feeble colonial. exist- 
ence into the full measure of one of the mighti- 
est powers upon the face of the earth. I saw 
the husbandman cheerfully laboring, sure of the 
fruits of his toil. The light taxation that fell 
upon him was nothing ; he could count his gain 
almost clear as he pondered how he would give 
some new comfort to his family, some new ad- 
vantage of education or of social condition to 
his, children. I saw cheerful, labor in your 
workshops — the machinery, instinct. with life, 
that seemed to perform the duties almost of 
animated men. tos your streams leap forth 
in the morning from your hills, and glide away 
at evening into their rest, after turning the 
mechanism that gave wealth to'your State. To-' 
day, the weary laborer turns up the sod with 
the consciousness that the larger part of his 
product must, go to pay the cost of the blood- 
shed and carnage ; and he labors on with 
still less courage when he feels that, perhaps, 
the son that he has looked to-as the companion 
of his labors hereafter, is to be torn from him 
for the purposes of war. When I enter your 
home I find that the mothers, the sisters, and 
the wives. go less cheerfully around to their 
daily duties; and when there is sadness by the 
fireside there is sadness and gloom throughout 
all the land. (Great applause.) Tow can we 
return again to our former condition — free 
and prosperous, the admiration and the envy of 
the world? Men may tell you that victories 
will do ‘it, Victories alone will not’ bring 
back these things. If we had had a wise, just, 
magnanimous administration, we have already 
won victories. enough to have given us peace, 
prosperity, and national happiness. (Cheers.) 
it is only because the public mind has been oc- 
cupied with the great drama of war; it is only 
because you have been watching with fearful 
anxiety your sons and brothers in the field that: 
you have not seen the full measure of the evils 
which. the policy of this administration has 
brought upon the country. If six months ago 
we had achieved complete military suecess, and 
the smoke of the battle were now wafted away, ~ 
there would not be found to-day one man in 
the land to stand up and say that it was wise 
or well to replace this administration in power. 
(Loud applause.) 

Let us then assume that we have gained victory 
and inquire if with victories this administration can 
restore peace to the land. (Applause.) In the first 
place,. you have seen how it has been in those 
States that have been brought back to the Union; 
in the border States that never went out of the 
Union, and in those States which gave to the admin- 
istration not only military and pecuniary support, 
but even political support. We have found that, 
precisely as we have given the administration polit- 
ical power, in the same ratio they have trod. down 
our political rights. (““ Good! good!” Applause.) 
When the administration went beyond the effort 
to restore the Union and maintain the supremacy 
of the Constitution, and said, “ We will drive the 
Southern people to desperation ; we will unite them 
as one man in opposition to our armies ; we will shed 
the blood of our people, and pile upon them onerous: 
taxes in order that we may carry outa vindictive and 


révengeful policy of confiscation,” they did not stop 
at this. ‘There was no unconstitutional act passed 
in regard to the South, that was not accompanied 
by an unconstitutional invasjon of the rights of the 
people of the North. (Cheers.) When’ they said 
to the South, “ You shall not have the Union as it 
was,” — when they said, as the attorney-general of 
my own State said in this city, a few days ago, 
% We do not want the Union as it was, but the 
Union as it ought to be,” they also suspended the 
habeas corpus in the North. When they projected 
confiscation for the South, the courts, laws, and 
judiciary of the’ North were trampled under foot; 
your personal rights were not secure ; and, for the 
first time, our homes were liable to be invaded by 
tho subordinates of the Government. In Great 
Britain the humblést hut in the kingdom, although 
it may be open to the winds and rains of heaven, is 
to the occupant a castle impregnable even to the 
monarch; while in our country the meanest and 
most unworthy underling of power is licensed to 
break within the sacred precincts of our homes. 
But, look farther. | As I said, armed opposition is 
driven from the ficld in Kentucky, Missouri, Mary- 
lard, and parts of Louisiana ; and yet this portion 
of our country, already conquered, requires more 
troops to ho!d it under military rule than are de- 
manded for our armies to fight the embattled forces 
of the Confederacy. If you will make the compu- 
tation for yourselves, from the proportion of troops 
required to hold these States, you will find that 
more men will be needed to keep the South in sub- 
jection to the arbitrary projects of the administra- 
tion than are required to drive the armies of rebel- 
lion from the field. ‘The peace*you are promised is 
no peace, but is a condition which will perpetuate 
and make enduring all the worst features’ of’ this 
war. They have passed an act of confiscation. 
“hey say to the people of the South, ‘ When we 
have conquered you, we will take from you your 
homes and your property, and drive you out with- 
out shelter in the world.” This cannot be called a 
war measure, because the property of a people can- 
not be confiscated until you can lay your hands on 
it. (Laughter.) It is not a measure to help our 
armies, for the threat of confiscation renders the 
resistance to them more determined and desperate. 
But it may be said, when we achieve victories, 
then we intend to be lenient; but if you intend 
' to be lenient after victory, why did you pass these 
jaws to hinder victory. (Applause.) But they 
have done more. They have said we will mould 
their institutions ; we will place them under a mili- 
tary government. Mr. Sumner would reduce the 
Southern States to the condition of colonies ; but 
Mr. Lincoln’ says ‘they shall be admitted back ‘as 
States when one-tenth of the population shall ask 
it, and this one-tenth shall govern, control, and 
represent the State. ‘But if only one-tenth of the 
people are willing to come back, who is to hold the 

\ other ninc-tentlis in subjugation ? (Great laughter 
and cheering.) At whose expense is it to be done ? 
My friends of Pennsylvania, if you want to govern 
Georgia — if you want to enable one-tenth of its 
people to excrcise this extraordinary power over 
the other nine-tenths — you must pay for the privi- 
lege you must give up your sons to the work. 
You must give them up to die of lingering dis- 
eases, sickening and sad, far away from their 
homes, withont even the poor privilege which they 
now have, of-knowing that’ they die upon the 
battle-field for tho flag of their country. Every 
intellirent officer of our army will tell you that the 
waste of life is not so great during’ the most active 
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service as in periods of inaction, when the men are 
herding together in the camps, when the mind be-' 
comes stagnant, and the system becomes peculiarly 
susceptible to disease; then it is that the work of 
of death gocs swiftly on. Are you willing, men 
of Pennsylvania, to give up your sons to the slow, 
lingering’ death of Southern camps—in God’s 
name for what? To inaugurate this monstrous 
government of one-tenth, in violation of all the 
principles of American liberty; to allow. the ad- 
ministration this precedent, dangerous to your- 
selves, that it is right to maintain a military sub- 
jection at this enormous cost of blood and treas- 
ure. If this policy prevails, you are to havea, 
series of drafts upon your population; you are to 
have increased burdens of taxation thrown upon 
your'labor ; youare to have a perpetuation of that 
maxim which men are not ashamed to put forth, — + 
that monstrous libel upon ourinstitutions, —that in 
times of war there are no rights which the head of 
your Government is bound to respect. Read your 
Declaration of Independence ; read your Constitu- 
tion. When were those great principles of publie 
liberty and private security established? Where 
was it that you had worked out for you the guar- * 
antces that were afterward engraved in the Consti- 
tution, that your rights of conscience should not 
be interfered with ; that you should have freedom, 
of speech; that no man should lay his hand upom 
your person unless he did so by the sacred author 
ity of the law; that your home, though it might, 
be the humblest in the land, yet all blessed as the 
shrine of domestic love and affection, should be to 
you a tower of strength, secure and inviolable? 
How were these great guarantees obtained? The 
were won by your fathers: upon the battle-field:. 
(Loud'eheers.)» War does not extinguish liberty. 
We fought our war of the Revolution to win, pre~ 
serve, and perpetuate liberty. (Loud cheers.) War 
does not suspend the rights of men; and he who 
dares to say that Abraham Lincoln, at the head 
of his enormous armies, may rightfully do, what 
George Washington would not do in the darkest 
hour of the Revolution, dees not know what con- 
stitutional liberty’ is. (Tremendous applause.) 
The Union cannot be restored under this policy. 
It is not possible to hold that vast extent of coun- 
try with its peculiarity of climate and condition in 
military subjection: 

It is claimed by our Republican friends that these 
are war measures, but that when the victories are 
gained, the,Government will be magnanimous, I 
hope this may be true; but what has been the 
teachings of the past? Is it not true, my Repub- 
lican hearers, that after the news of some signal 
victory, won at the common cost: of all the citizens 
of the Northern States, you display towards those 
who differ from’ you an arrogance that you did not 
the day before? “Has the policy of the Government 
heen made magnanimous, rational, and patriotic 
by victory? I point yow to the legislation of last 
winter, after the wonderful successes of our armies: 
If you had visited Washington you would: have 
found thirty thousand men lying in your hospitals. 
Day after day the dead were borne forth to be 
deposited in their graves, and your hearts would 
have sickened at the sight of pain and of dea 
Then if you-had left the hospital with its rude and 
humble appointments, after having seen the devo- 
tion of. these suffering men, whose eyes, perchance, 
amidst their deepest agony or in their dying hours 
would light up at the sight of their country’s flag, 
after having been impressed with their virtue, then 
courage, and their patriotism; if you had passed 


tothe Capitoland walked through its gilded halls, 
adorned with all that art and riches could, place 
there, with every emblem that told of our former 
greatness and liberty, and listened to the represen- 
tatives of the people assembled there, you would 
have heard, with astonished ears, that in this hour 
of victory they were pouring forth the language 
of bitterness, vindictiveness, and strife. Has this 
Government been made magnanimous, just, or gen- 
erous by victories? (‘‘No,no!” Cheers.) I appeal 
to you again, my Republican friend, if it is not true 
that in your daily walks of: life you have manifest- 
ed the same courtesy and consideration toward 
those who disagreed with you in matters of | judg- 
mentin the hour of victory, that you did when, in 
,the darkest hour of the republic, you cried, “ Let 
us*lay aside all differences of opinion, and rally 
once more around the flag of our country.”?. (Loud 
cheering.) Read over the acts of vindictive legis- 
lation passed in the last three years, —acts of con- 
fiscation, acts of punishment, acts of expatriation, 
aets sanctioning the violation of your most. sacred 
rights and liberties, — and say whether the history 
of thé past gives you a right to hope for wisdom and 
‘ magnanimity in the future? — These acts must be 
repealed before the country can be united and tran- 
quillizeds| The administration must say to the peo- 
ple of the South: “Come back again and, enjoy 
with ns constitutional liberty ; for if itis denied to 
you, inthe end it will be denied to us. Let us for- 
get tlic immediate past, and go back to the story 
of the Revolution. Our flag would not be com- 
oe —the glorious category of the States of this 
nion would be imperfect —if we were to strike 
out the homes of Marion or Sumter, the grave: of 
Jackson, and the birthplace of so many men asso- 
ciated with our history.” If they tell you they 
will repeal these acts, they tell you they intend to 
do what they should. have done a year ago. But 
they cannot and will not repeal these laws. 
Twould not say one unkind word of the, Presi- 
dent of these United States, —I would speak of 
him’ respectfully as the head of the Government ; 
but neither Mr. Lincoln or his cabinet have now 
control over national affairs. I believe most’sin- 
cerely that if it was in the power of Abraham Lin- 
eolmand the members of his cabinet to undo the 
past, they would cheerfully wipe it out. I believe 
if they were able to resume again their private 
stations, and felt themselves safe from an injured, 
outraged; and deceived community, if they felt 
that the laws they had, violated would not be used 
against them, they would with joy leave the places 
of power, and give the Government into other 
hands... Why was Mr. Lincoln nominated at Bal- 
timore, against the judgment of three-fourths of 
his own party ; against the judgment of almost all 
the Republican members of the Senate? They 
were opposed to the nomination of any man who 
had identified himself with illegal arrests, and with 
violations of constitutional law. I ask you this 
question, my Republican friends, and Task it with 
allrespect and sincerity. God knows my heart, — 
that in this sad moment I cherish no resentments ; 
I wish for nothing but the good of my country, 
and the salvation of its liberties. (Tremendous 
outbursts ‘of applause. The chairman, proposed 
three cheers for Governor Seymour, and the audi- 
ence rose en misse and gave them, with waying of 
hats and) handkerchiefs, and with the wildest en- 
thusiasm:) In’ their private conversations they 
freely acknowledged that they preferred some other 
man than Mr. Lincoln: It was natural, of course, 
‘that those who held place under him should desire 
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his nomination. “But the great operating cause 
that produced his nomination was, this, that there 
were men in the army and others surrounding him 
who did not dare to let him go into private ‘life; 
who did not dare to be brought back under the ju- 
risdiction of the laws of the land, the judgment of 
their \peers. . (Cheers.) _The .nomination was 
made because men who had enriched themselves by 
unworthy means from the treasury of the country 
feared to be brought to that account to which they 
will. be brought when our Government is restored 
and our Union reinstated. (Cheers.). Mr. Lin- 
coln and his administration will not repeal the law 
that denies you any remedy against wrongs done 
by' them to our person or property, because they 
know that to do this is to bring themselves to judg- 
ment. ‘They will not pursue a course that_will 
give us a restored Union, because a restored Union 
reinstates the authority of law, and ‘there would be 
an, investigation of the frauds and failures that, in 
an unusual degree, have marked the conduct of af 
fairs. during the last.thrce and a half years. 

I do not mcan to.say that the administration is 
to be condemned because, under circumstances sO 
unusual as those which haye existed during this 
war, bad men have taken advantage of the confu- 
sion in affairs to do.acts of wrong, but I do com- 
plain that when. these wrongs are done the Govern- 
ment deliberately passes laws that protect the doer 
and thus makes wrong-doing its own act. More- 
over, inan election like this, when the Government 
is spending such an enormous amount of money, 
and the liability to speculation is so great, the ad- 
ministration that will say to contractors, as has 
beem openly said in. circulars, “You have had a 
good contract, out of which you have made money, 
and we expect you.to use a part of that money to 
assist. to. replace us in power,’ renders itself a 
partner in fraud and corruption. .The contractor 
will say to this Government, ‘‘ You shall not make 
a peace that shall put an end to all my profits. 
You called upon me to give my moncy, in yiola- 
tion of the laws of the land, to put you in power; 
you called upon me to do that which every: great 
man hag said is subversive of constitutional liberty 
and good order;.and now, when you have gained 
your share of the triumph, you shall not turn 
around and cheat me of my share of the spoils.” 
(Laughter and applause.) Has, the administra- 
tion, under these circumstances, the power, to 
stop this plunder, and this drain upon the 
people of the country? They cannot, do it; 
they have placed themselves in the power, of 
men who ¢an bring them. before a grand jury 
and punish them as criminals for their acts. 
They cannot retrace their steps. It is impossible 
for them to restore the Union and bring back the 
South to her former fraternal relationship without 
saying that all they have done for the last three 
years has been wrong. Suppose there is a vietory, 
and you call upon Mr. Lincoln to give us again 
peace, prosperity, and national happiness, — to do 
the work of pacification, by assuring tlie people of 
the South that if they return they shall have again 
at least the security of their homes. Mr, Lincoln 
lifts his manacled hand and_ says, ‘(1 cannot; 
there is the, confiscation law, which I must, obey. 
We beg him that at least he will allow them_to 
live under their own State governnicnts, so that 
we may be relieved of the taxation necessary to 
maintain a military government. Again, r 
Lincoln lifts a manacled hand, and says, ‘‘ I cam 
not; there is my proclamation ; I stand before the 
country shackled by proclamations and sha 
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by acts of Congress; I can do nothing to pacify 
thé South.”” He is powerless unless he can induce 
Congress to undo all that it has done; he cannot 
disregard the wishes of thosé who have become his 
masters — for one man makes another his master 
when he enters into an arrangement with him that 
Will not bear the inspection of the world, or the 
investigation of the laws of the land. (Loud 
checring.) The Democratic*party.can restore the 
Union, and I believe it will. (Great applause.) 
If that is true, then I appeal to my Republican 
friends if they are not bound to give the Govern- 
ment into our hands. 

Will any man say that we engage in ‘this con- 
test for political triumph? What is’ a political 
triumph? I stand before you to-night, a candi- 
date in my own State for an honorable office. 
(Cheers.) What matters it if politics alone were 
to be considered, whether I am elected or’ beaten ? 
A few brief years and I shall pass away and slum- 
ber in the grave. (Voice: ‘God bless’ you.’’) 
In a little time, we, with all our passions, our 
hopes, and our fears, shall be no more. No; ‘the 
issues in this contest are the destiny of our. coun- 
try, the liberty of our land, the preservation of the 
Constitution, and the union of the States. We 
do not battle for constitutional law and for personal 
rights for ourselves alone. A change of parties 
may, perhaps, make you, my Republican friends, 
the objects of wrong under the precedents that you 
yourselves have established; but we battle for 
wal rights as well as for ours. There is no man 
iving who values the good opinion of others more 
than I do; but when the Democratic party comes 
into power, if any man in this land sces fit, in the 
most public place, to stand up and denounce’ me 
as all that is bad and base, I pledge myself here, I 
will battle for his right to do so, at the cost of my 
life: “(Tremendous and continued cheering.) I 
Wish that all could feel as I do on matters of re- 
ligion —that they should love the gospel of peace 
and good-will, that they would speak kindly even 
of the erring, and that Christian love and charit 
should abound in all the relations of life; but, if 
there be those who would convert the temples of 
God into arenas for fierce, vindictive, partisan dem- 
onstration, I will stand in front of ‘their porch 
and defend to the utmost their right to do so. 
We battle not fora party, but for all. In ordinary 
olitical elections the interests of the party may 
6 a sufficient object, but now there is too much 
at ‘stake. I therefore aver that. when our Re- 
publican friends say to you and to me, “You 
sympathize with the South ; you have kindly feel- 
ings for the South,” — they only say, “ You can 
make peace with the South better than we.” 
When they charge that we had ancient affiliations 
and cordial relations with the South, and that we 
desire the political help of the South, they only 
give another reason why we should be permitted to 
avail ourselves of these peculiar advantages’ to 
bring back our Union. -(Laughter’ and cheers.) 
Is it not monstrous that the charge is brought in 
the self-same breath,—first that we desire a sepa- 
ration of the Union, and next that all our inter- 
ests and sympathies are in favor of the restora- 
son of the Union? They, on the other hand, 
Raye a poiitical motive against restoring the Union. 
If this is true, they ought to give up the work to 
us. ‘They ought to say to us, ‘ You have sup- 
ported us for four long years; you have given us 
three millions of men and three thousand millions 
of treasure ; you have burdened your tates with 
faxation, and loaded down your municipalities : 


your homes have been deprived of many comforts; 
more than all, you*have given up your Joved ones 
to die, and sad vacancies are left by the fireside. 
We have tried our policy for four years; we have 
failed to restore peace and to bring back the Union, 
and now, in common fairness, you should: be al- 
lowed to try the effect of your policy.” 

We are not parties to their vindictive legislation, 
Let me tell you of this Confiscation Act. Before 
you can confiscate property you have got to get it. 
After wasting men and arms you will find that 


those who fight for their homes are the men who ~ 


fight on and fight ever. (Applause.) And when 
you have got the property it will be in a desolated 
country, and its value will be destroyed. But in 


attempting to confiscate the property of the South- . 


ern people, the administration have in fact confis- 
cated yours by' the increase of taxation which their 
policy threw upon you. It is dangerous fora 
government to have more power than it can exer- 
cise wisely and well. 
this danger } they did not fear for the rights of the 
States, for these cannot be trampled out of exist- 
ence. The armed heel of military power may 
tread upon them for a day, but in the end they will 
tise again in their might ard integrity. But our 
fathers said, “If we give this central government 
power which it cannot exercise judiciously, it will 
become odious to the people.” They were called 
upon to form a government for a vast extent of 
country. They said, “If we have a king, he can- 
not know the peculiar wants of the people in’ the 
middle of Pennsylvania or in the middle of New 
York. He lacks the intimate knowledge of theso 
localities necessary to one who is to legislate upon 
their affairs.” , 
With an aristocracy the same difficulty would 
arise. They hit upon the common-sense’ ‘idea 
which you ‘all act upon in your daily life. ‘There 
is no man in the community who is efficient at ‘all 
trades and professions. ‘There are lawycrs, doc- 
tors, and clergymen. If you desire a lawyer you 
£o'to a person especially learned in that proféssion, 
You say he may not be a very honest man, but ho 
understands law thoroughly. (Latghter.)' Your 
family is sick; you do not go again to the lawyer 
but té the doctor. He may know nothing’ of law 
but he is an excellent physician. One man, or one 
act of men, cannot govern this country. There 
must be men of skill in all departments, in all Jo- 
calities, to do their separate work. The people of 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, or of Oneida 
County, in New York, from which I come, may 
not be the best people in the world, but they know 
a great deal better than anybody clse'what schools 
they want, and who they prefer for justice of the 
peace and for constable. 
and Pennsylvania have different interests. The 
people of Pennsylvania cannot legislate for Vir- 
ginia, but Virginia can legislate better for herself 
than any one can for her. And so our fathers 
said, ‘ We will only allow the Federal Government 


. t6 do that which it cannot do amiss; to do that 


which it can do better than any one else. It shall 
represent our national power and dignity; it shall 
maintain our foreign affairs and treaties.” That is 
the principle upon which our government is 
founded ; that each section shall Icgislate on those 
subjects that particularly concerns it. Now, 
the administration calls upon you, men of Penn- 
sylvania, to legislate for the people of Georgia, at 
your own cost of blood and money. We cannot 
trample upon the rights of the people of another 
State without ‘trampling upon our own as well, 
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The people of Virginia ~ 
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‘The attempt to gain power by a large jurisdiction 
and. centralization, will result always in weakness. 

A-year ago a person came to me to ask my 
opinion about the draft. I said it was contrary 
to the;genius of our institutions; that it was the 
habit of the people to come together in school dis- 
tricts, and make their voluntary contributions, and 
then in towns, and next in counties; and these 
littlecontributions at last swelled up, the vast quo- 
tas of the States, and. made. the mightiest army 
that the world had seen, until the Government it- 
self said, we can take no more,.and rejected these 
offerings. I told them if. they passed the con- 
scription act it would prove to be a confiscation act 
against the North. The act was passed. It pro- 
duced resistance, and the country shrank away 
from it by coming forward and giving large boun- 
ties. It fell heavily upon the homes of the poor, 
It proved. the most expensive and. burdensome 
method that could have been adopted of obtaining 
troops.. And so, my friends of the Loyal League, 
a hand was laid upon your, property in the form of 
hounties; and while you talk of confiscating the 
property of the people of the South and prolong- 
ed the war for that purpose, and united the oppo- 
sition in the South, you crush out the life of the 
North. A selfish, narrow, and vindictive legisla- 
tion reaches your own, homes, for, you haye de- 
parted from the wisdom, of our, fathers and the 
principles of the Constitution. We must go back 
to.these. We must teach every man in the land 
that,his person is sacred, and he will love the laws 
that protect him. We must teach the poorest citi- 
izen that his home is sacred. against any power, of 
the State, and he will love the government that 
throws its shelter around his loved ones, We must 
teach him that the Jaw and,.Constitution protect 
the right of conscience, What has. brought here 
the millions of men who, of later years, have 
crossed the occan?. They, have come here to en- 
joy not only the privileges which, Almighty God 

as given to us, in our yast, extended, fertile plains, 
in.our wide scope of territory, but, they knew,our 
Government gave freedom of conscience, freedom 
of home, and freedom of manhood, ., If we speak 
of dangers in the future, we do, not allude to the 
conflict of party, — there is no danger that one 
party will array itself against another; but when 
you have destroyed the finances of the country ; 
when. you have vitiated its currency; when you 
have deranged profitable business so that the mer- 
chant dares not go on, and the manufacturer 
thinks it unsafe for him to continue his. opera; 
tions because of the uncertainty, of the future; 
when the comforts of life become so costly as to 
be beyond the reach of men in ordinary circum- 
stances, then you will discover that. there is dan- 
ger not of a conflict of parties, but that men of all 
parties, suffering and injured, Republican more 
than Democrat, because. more deceived, will turn 
upon this administration, and endanger the security 
and. peace of the society in which, we. live... Is:it 


longing this war for the sake of vindictive legisla 
tion? , The war between France and England an 
Russia was settled. when France and England had 
gained, far less advantage than we have gained in 
this. contest: ‘ 

The men who were drafted this year under the 
five hundred thousand call have but one year to 
serve; the three-years’ men who were taken into 
the army in 1862 will go out of the service next 
year, -— their terms begin to expire in the spring; 
in nine months. the army will need the largest ad- 
ditions that have been made to it at any one time. 
As the administration shrank from calling for more 
three years’: men just before an election, the places 
to be vacated by the one-year men must be provi- 
ded to be filled in nine months; and thus it is rea- 
sonable to believe thatthe largest draft that has yet 


-been.made will be ordered at the beginning of the 


year 1865. I do. not speak unadvisedly, for the 
administration has intimated to me that. they ex- 
pect another draft. The State of New York had 
furnished an excess of three-years’ men, and-J asked 
that, in making up the quota of New York, one 
three-years’, man should be counted as equal to 
three one-year’s.men. They said they could not 
do that, as they needed men immediately ; but they 
provided that a three-years’ man should count as 
one man on this draft, as one man on the next 
draft, and as one‘man again on the third draft, and 
thus the matter would be equalized. -So it appears 
from this that we are to have at Icast two drafts 
more. (Voice — “ That’s refreshing! ”’). Every 
man knows that we must have this further draft. 
After war is ended, under the policy of this admin- 
istration, we shall be compelled to maintain large 
armies to hold the people of the South in subjection, 
to'carry out the emancipation proclamation and 
the confiscation act. 

Lappeal to you to investigate these questions, 
and, ascertain what policy and what party are the 
most likely to restore union and peace; and when 
you have decided what the right is, let no man de- 
ter you from doing it, whatever may be the conse- 
quences. Iam fall of. hope this night. I believe 
that we are to triumph, and that once again, the 
flag of our Union shall float over all this broad 
land, (Loud cheering.) The day will coms 
when again, in the counsels of our party, as we ¢ 
the roll of States, the Gulf of Mexico will send upa 
response to the voice that shall come from the borders\, 
of our great lakes. Georgia shall echo back to Maine, 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; and hereafter we shall 
go on governing our country by the voice and. will; 
of the free people of the States, rendered wiser, 
by the trials and sufferings through which, they, 
have passed.. May the God of our fathers — he, 
who gave them wisdom to frame our Constitution - 
and establish our Union, — grant us the wisdom to, 
retrace the steps which we have trod ; to renew.that 
union ; restore the supremacy of that Constitution ; 
and begin once again our career of national great 
ness ee national, glory. (Long and continued: 


safe, my Republican friends, for you to go on pro- | cheering. 


